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Vor. II 





THE SEA-BIRD. 


Original. 





Thou stranger bird of radiant plume from o’er the crested sea, 

Whose kingdom was the boundless sky, home of the bright and free— 
Whose canopy, pavilioned clouds of even’s richest dyes, 

What scenes of beauty, glorious bird, have met thy gazing eyes! 


O’er fairy isles of emerald hue hath been thy upward flight, 

Like gems upon the azure wave just bursting on thy sight; 

Perchance amid their fragrant groves thy wings hath stooped awhile, 
Glancing in morning’s early ray, or evening’s latest smile. 


Thou hast seen homes of loveliness, and stately palace halls, 

Where richly through the painted glass the light of summer falls; 
Thou hast seen mountain, vale, and stream, and manv a leafy glade 
Where dewey flowers like spirits stand, amid the quiet shade. 


But, tell me, wanderer through the air, and o’er the billow’s swell; 
Hast thou beheld a home so glad in which no sorrows dwell? 

But vainly do I question thee, for ah! too well T know, 

That often mid the brightes scene there lurks the deepest woe. 


For where are they, the favored ones, upon whose laughing mirth 
Some grief hath never cast a gioom, to prove their mortal birth? 
And where are they who have not shed the unavailing tear, 

While gazing at the shrouded form to love and memory dear? 


Alas, there is no happy hour when all we love are nigh,— 

Some form is absent from the group for which we vainly sigh! 

Some voice, whose musie made us glad, is missing from the strain, 
And oh! its tones of tenderness may greet us ne’er again. 


There is a world serenely bright, upon whose glorious air, 

The word Furewell hath sounded not, with all its deep despair! 
But in its never-clonded light, and soft, undying song 

The promise of eternal joy is ever borne along! 


And there beside transparent streams, or neath the coloured shade 
By forests of immortal bloom, or bowers of beauty made,— 
Without a tear to dim the eye, or care to cloud the brow, 

The loved shall wander, hand in hand, who part in sorrow now! 


Philadelphia. ELORA. 


In many cases lunatics are exceedingly cunning, and dis- 


playa remarkable readiness of resources in unexpected emer- | 


gencies. I could mention. many instances of this, but will 


. 13 
content myself with one. There was lately, and I am not 
sure whether there be not now, in one of our asylums, a lu- | 
natic, who, in the loss of his reason, in the first instance—for | 


he was repeatedly cured, though he always relapsed again— 
lived in a neighboring county. Belonging as he did to a 
family of wealth and respectability, he was provided with a 
keeper as soon as ihe fic 





st symptoms of the discase appeared. | 
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| the way. And here I should remark, that his manner was 
sometimes so collected and rational that it would have 
been difficult to convince a stranger, that his intellects weré 
in the slightest degree affected. On reaching the principal 
hotel, both parties came out of the gig with a view to get 
some refreshment, and to enable the keeper to make some 
necessary preliminary arrangements for the reception of his 
charge into the asylum. The former after being sometime 
in the house, quitted the apartment into which they were 
|| shown, for a few seconds, not deeming it necessary either to 
| take the lunatic with him, or to turn the key of the door. 


| The latter, watching the opportunity, agreeably to a previous 


| missing the lunatic on his return, an alarm was given, and 


{ 
! 
} 
keeper. No trace of him was to be found for two hours, and 
| the impression began to become general among all acquainted 
|| with the circumstance, that he had by some means or other 
destroyed himself. Just as all hopes of ever seeing him 
alive again were on the eve of expiration, the lunatic ap- 
|| peared, to the infinite astonishment and joy of the person en- 
| trusted with his safe keeping. But where he had been du- 


| ring his absence, was a point which, notwithstanding all the 





from him. Where does the reader suppose he was or in what 
|| way employed? That was a peice of information which his 
| keeper learned to his cost a few hours after the lunatic’s re- 
|| tarn. The latter had been to the asylnin for which his friends 
| had destined himself, and having procured access to the pro- 
|| per party, gave his keeper’s name as his own, and represented 
1 him as being Mr. So-and-so, the brother of Mr. . As 
\ it was not only well known at the asylum that the latter 
| 





'| believed. “Now,” says he, addressing himself to the mana- 
ger of this institution, “the lunatic is remarkably clever; sin- 


gularly cunning; and —” 
“Oh, a great many of our patients are so,” interrupted the 


| superintendent of the institution. “We see instances of cun- 
|| ning and shrewdness every day, which the wisest of us could 
i not excced.” 

“JT have no doubt of it,” observed the lunatic with the great- 





It was hoped that the unfortunate man’s lanacy would be of || est self possession, and seemingly in the most rational man- 


but temporary duration; and that, by committtng him to the 


care of a keeper, his friends would be spared the pain of 


tending him to an asylum. His insanity, however, lasted 
much longer than his relatives had fondly hoped it would; 


and it was therefore eventually determined to send him to | 


in institution for the reception of persons laboring under 
mental aberration, in the hope that the superior treatment he 
Would there receive, an additional chance of recovery might 
be afforded him. On the day previous to that appointed for 
his being sent to the asylum, he overheard his brother giving 
‘nstructions to the keeper on the subject. He took no notice 
of the circumstance that night nor next merning; but when 
told that he, accompanied by his campanion—the name by 
Which his keeper was always called—was to have a long 
drive ina gig that day, he expressed himself as quite de- 
lighted with the idea, and displayed a willingness to take an 
uring, which strongly contrasted with the reluctance he had 
before shown to leave the house. After breakfast, the gig 
as ready and both started fur the country town—about 
‘welve miles distant—in the suburbs of which the asylum was 
Sluated. The lunatic was unusually cheerful and docile a | 


| ner possible. “I have no doubt of it; none whatever. I have 
| seen many cases of it myself but this unhappy man excceds 
|in cunning and shrewdness any one I ever heard of. Why 

|| he would almost deceive the —.” 

| “Oh, he wont deceive us,” interrupted the other hastily; 
| we are too well accustomed tosuch things.” 

| “I am happy to hear it,” continued the lunatic. “My only 

|| reason for coming out here, before taking him with me, was, 

| that I might acquaint you with the circumstances before- 

|| hand.” ; 

| “That was unnecessary: let him try all the tricks he choos. 

| es, they will be lost here,” remarked the other with a self 
consequential air, as if he were beyond the power of ingenui- 

| ity to deceive. | 
| Very good,” observed the lunatic, in a satisfied tone. “I 

| shall bring him here in an hour or so; [ have left him at the 

| fountain hotel, in care of a friend.” 








| 





; the place, in that careless sort of tone which is so character- 
| istic of men in authority. 


|| determination to that effect, stole out of the house the mo- 
|| ment the other had quitted the apartment. On the keeper 


|i less than five minutes, at least a dozen persons were en- 
gaged in active search for the unfortunate man, the sudden- 
ness of whose disappearance was quite unaccountable to his 


|| efforts that were made with that view, could not be elicited | 


gentleman had a brother who was at the time laboring under | 
|| insanity, but as, on the previous day, notice had been sent to | 
the asylum, the remainder of his story was the more readily 





as he was about to quit the apartment. 

“Good morning,” echoed the other, in the same half-civil 
half-reserved tone as before. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon?” said the lunatic, hastily turning 
round, and advancing a few steps towards the manager of the 
institution; “I beg your pardon, Sir, but I entirely forgot to 
mention the way in which his madness manifests itself.” 

“Ay true; that is of some importance to us,” obscrved the 
other. “In what way is it?” 

“Why, he has the notion that every one else is mad but 
himself.” 

“Oh, that is a quite a common impression among persons in 
this state.” 

“Yes; but singularly enough, his Motion is, that I am the 
insane party, and that he is my keeper. You may rely upon 
it, that the very moment we arrive, he will affirin in the 
most positive terms, and with the utmost earnestness of man- 
ner, that such is the fact; and then he will desire you to take 
me into the asylum.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the other, with some slight indications 
of feeling. ‘Poor fellow!—but there 1s nothing too extraordi- 
nary for these unhappy beings to fancy.” 

“I thought it right to inform you of the fact,” said the lu- 
natic, “in order that you might not be taken by surprise.” 

“Oh, there was not the slightest danger of that. We are 
too well accustomed to such things, to be deceived by their 
affirmations or representations.” 

“Good morning, then for the present,” said the lunatic, as 
he quitted the superintendent’s apartment. 

“Good morning,” mumbled the latter. 

In about two hours afterwards, a gig with two persons in 
it, was seen to drive up to the gate of the institution: it was 
opened and both proceeded towards the door. As they enter- 
ed the place,—Here is an unfortunate individual,” said the 
| lunatic, addressing himself to the superintendent, “whom you 
will be kind enough to take care of.” 

The other was so confounded by the unexpected observa- 
tion that he was unable for some scconds, to utter a word. 

“Very good;” said the superintendent of the institution 
“we'll take care of him.” at the same time laying hold of the 
astonished keeper of the lunatic, by the breast of the coat. 

“Sir—Sir—Sir!” stammered tha confounded man: “you 
labor under 2 mistake: that,” pointing to the lunatic “is the 
person to be committed to your care. I—I--1 brought him 
here.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the overseer, still dragging the help- 
less wight forward, assisted by a scrvent of the establish- 
ment, to the part of the asylum for which he was intend. 


ed 





“Gracious Heavens, Sir! what is the meaning of this?” ex- 
claimed the luckless party half suffocated with astonishment 
and indignation, and struggling hard to disengage himself 
from the grasp of the parties. 

“Come away, my good man, quictly with us,” said the sue 
perintendent, soothingly. 

“By ail that’s sacred, Sir!’ shouted the other with the at. 
most vehemence, “J’m not the lunatic; that is he,” again 
| pointing to the actual party. 

“J knew it all: I told- you how it would be,” said the latter 
in a steady voice, and with the greatest self-possession. 

“This way,” said the superintendent, carclessly, still drag- 
ging the unfortunate party forward. 

“It’s a mistake, Sir, by—” 

“Qh, there’s no mistake, my good man; no mistake,” inter- 


| “We shall be ready for him,” said the superintendent of |/ rupted the guardian of the place. 


“No mistake,” echved the lunatic, with the most perfect 
nonchalance, displaying all the while the most rational de. 


“Good morning, Sir,” said the lunatic, turning on his hee! |} meanor. 



















































































Are you aware of what you're about?” 


“Sir,” shouted the unfortunate party; ‘Sir, are you serious? 


“Perfectly serious; perfectly aware of what we're. doing,” 


replied the superintendent drily. 


“Sir, I’m not the lunatic; that is the lunatic,” pointing a 
third time to the proper party. “Let go your hold or you re- 


tain it at your peril,” veciferated the other. 


“Never mind the poor fellow: I told you how he would 
conduct himself, and what he would say,” observed the lu- 


natic. 


A few pulls more, and the astonished and enraged party 


was actually dragged into his destined apartment. 


both the superintendent and the inferior servant let go their | 
hold, I leave the reader to fancy what were the feelings of | 


the poor wight. 


When |} 


| 
| 


“Quite safe now; he’s in our custody now! and you are| 
relieved from all further responsibility,” said the superintend- 


ent to the insane party, the moment he had shut the 
door on the supposed lunatic. 


“All right,” said the real lunatic, as if relieved of a load of 
responsibility. “The family of the unfortunate man aed 


will make the necessary arrangements as to the expense.” 

“Oh, that’s all settled already; the necessary arrangements 
were made yesterday, when the first inumation of his coming 
here was sent us.” 

“So I understood,” said the lunatic, in a matter-of-course 
sort of style; aud with that, he quitted the place and spring- 
ing into the gig, which had remained at the gate all this time, 
drove away home again, as if he had been the most sane man 
in his majesty’s dominions. 

It is impossible to described the mingled surprise and con- 
sternation, with which his relatives and friends were seized 


on his raturn home. Their first apprehension, on missing | 
his keeper was, that he had murdered him on the way; and | 
their fears were only partially calmed by his assuring them, | 


inanswer to their inquiries as to what had become of his com- I 


panicn, that when they both proceeded to the asylum, the | 
parties having charge of the institution insisted that he was | 
the lunntic, and took him under their care accordingly. An} 
express was sent off tu the asylum, to inquire whether the par- 
ties had been there at all, when the messenger found to his 


| 


| 


| 











unutterrable surprise, that the facts were as the lunatic had || 
represented; and as the messenger’s statements and protesta- || 


tions as to the mistake which had been committed, I 
equally discredited with those of the unfortunate party him-| 
self, the latter was not liberated until the following day.— 
Author of the Great Metropolis. 

REMINISCENCE, 


Original, 


A King was seated mid a flattering crowd, 
Courtiers and lords, his praise proclaimed aloud, 
Until in virtue of his princely birth, 

He thought himself the ruler of the earth. 
Fortune had favored and the sceptered son 
Claimed all the honors that his fathers won. 

The wine pass’d freely and the titled throng, 
Held furious revel over bowl and song; 

King, lord and counscllor, they danced and sung 
All ears were stunned, so loud the revel rung, 
And every lofty dome and purpled hall, 

The roar re-echoed of the bacchannal. 

Bumper its bumper followed, swift that day, 
Rose in the cup—sparkled and pass’d away. 
One “noble lord,” noble his only boast, 

Bawled for attention and proposed a toast, 

His eyes were on the king, whose pride to please 
He gave “Brittannia’s mistress of the seas,” 
Twas drunk in exultation, and arose 


Another lord, a better to the propose, | 


“My lords,” he cried, as his full glass he whirled, 
Brittannia glorious mistress of the world. 

The Chord was toached, Ambition knew his game, 
A monarch’s prowess was the lofty aim; 

King George, was not the man to loose a puff, 

He tapped his box and took a pinch of snuff: 

And hiccup’d forth “Brittannia, ha my lord! 

I like to hear you mention the proud word, 
‘Brittannia mistress of the world,—aye Come 
We'll conquer more than ever conquered Rome, 
Begin with North America and France, 

Order the troops and see how they shall dance—” 
Here the gay king, quite eloquent became, 
Bounced on his fect, to show he could declaim, 


: 
BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. | 
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Reeling conveniently against the wall, 

He swore as loud as any king could baw], 
“Hear me my lords, this is my solemn oath, 
I soon shall most genteelly trounce them both, 
And every othet nation shall bow down 

And own allegiance to old England’s crown,” 


“Bravo! Bravo!!” a dozen voices cried, 

“Well for this George that his old father died, 
And well for England—lords and commons too,— 
Such kings as he, are far between and few.” 


Then Mister Grenville, sprung upon his feet, 
Reaching his right hand forth the king to greet, 
He whispered in his half attentive ear, 

Quite loud enough for all around to hear, 

“This palace is unworthy of your crown, 

Your majesty had better pull it down, 

And build a splendid new one in its place, 
Befitting your unconquerable race.” 


The king replied, “I like what you suggest. 
But Parliament, you know, may think it best, 
To use these dark and antiquated halls 

Till moles and bats shall build upon their walls. 
Mayhap its age may give it some renown, 

And we must use it till it tumbles down; 

A new one Grenville, but the cash, the cash! 
Our House of Commons will do nothing rash, 

A pretty democratic mess they are, 

And what care they, how kings and lords may fare, 
See they may shout aloud their wild hurra, 

And manage state affairs in their own way? 

Sir William Pitt has left us for the crew 

Whose ery is ‘numbers must rule not the few.’ 
The money Grenville! Could we pay the price, 
We'd have another palace in a trice.” 


Awhile in silence Mister Grenville stood, 
And s:emed to be in very thoughtful mood— 
His right hand firmly pressed upon his hip, 
His left fore finger on his nether lip.— 
Then starting from his posture he replied, 
Approaching closer to the monarch’s side, 
“It can be done, upon the plan, I’ve hit, 

It can be done, I have no doubt of it.” 


“Say how,” said George, “and you shall guide the he!m, 
While Iam monarch of this mighty realm, 

Say how, and just as sure, as we are here, 

Ill write you down my own prime minister.” 


Tax North America, most righteous king, 
And with the money we can do the thing, 
You gave the people who have settled there, 
Of sea and soil, quite an abundant share; 

To you they are indebted for their lands, 
And owe obcdience to your high commands, 
And to discharge a petty, paltry tax, 

Must only swifter ply the hee and axe; 
Command the tax, the people must obey, 
And a new palace you may soon display.” 


Lords were consulted and the tax was laid, 
Grenville the King’s prime minister was made, 
Collectors were commissioned soon and sent 

By order of the sitting Parliament. 

They fiecced the people as weil as they could, 
Many there were who made payment in blood, 

The palace was built and the king was glad, 

But the half of his people grew raving mad, 

When they learned that the palace the king had built 
Was bought with the blood of their friends he'd spilt, 
And that was a trifle to him of its cost, 

The palace he gained, but America lost. 








TALE. What ii should be. 


A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct; 
The language plain, and incidents well link’: 
Tell not us new what ev’ry hody knows, 

And, new or old, still hasien toa close; 

There, centring in a focus round and neat, 

Let all your rays of information meet. 

What neither yields us profit nor delight 

Is like a nurse’s lullaby at night; 

Guy Earl of Warwick and Fair Eleanore, 

Or giant-killing Jack, would please me more. 
Cowper, 








[PASSAGES FRUM THE DIARY OF A STupeqy 
NO. IIL. 


Original. 


Lord Bacon, after stating, to use his own Phraseology, that 
the object and aim of human knowledge is the discop of 
the forms of things, by investigating the minute chg - 
| which bodies undergo in formation or transformation, ang the 
relations of time and successions, and also their secret strye. 
jture; and after illustrating by an example, the mode in 
which this end is to be attained, viz. by arranging in tables the 
\ facts, observations, and experimenits (“instances”) which hare 
i) any bearing on the subject under investigation, Proceeds tp 
|| point out their comparative value of instances as instrumeny 
|| of arriving at the truth. Those which are to be Sought oy 
|| as most important, and best fitted for the formation of the 
| affirmative, negative, and comparative tables which have 
| been described, are termed prerogative instances, of Which 
jhe enumerates 27:—the first 15 are Instances addressip 
jthemsclves to the understanding—the next 5, those tending 
} to assist the Senses—and 7, those. leading to Practice, 4 of 
|| which are instances of admeasurement, and 3 those of fyeilj 
|| tating practice. It is worth the while to notice some of 
| these, as a matter of curiosity if not of utility; and as show. 
jing with what nice discrimination nature and her manifes 
1 tations were studied by the “Father of experimental philogo- 
| phy.” Solitary instances are those in which the same quality 
/exists in different bodies, which have nothing in common 
,but that quality, and the reverse of this in cases in which 
the nature or quality which is the subject of inquiry, differs 
,in bodies which agree in all other respects; gltssearing inane 
, which exhibit the nature sought in its highest degree, and 
‘free from the obstructions which usually counteract its ob. 
scure or twilight instances, in which the quality is just be. 
ginning to manifest itself} parallel or analagous instances, 








‘ 





| facts which resemble each other in some particalars and 
entirely differ in others, as optical instruments and the eye; 
instances of accompaniment and separation, those in which 
| certain qualities or properties always accompany each other, 
jand the reverse, as flame and heat examples of the former, 
transparency and malleability, of the latter; instances of al 
|liance, in which natures supposed io be heterogencous, are 
! found on investigation to be similar, if not the same, as the 
1, the heat of the sun, of animals, and of fire, also reason in 
| man, and instinct in brates; crucial instances, or tests, called 
jj in the affs experimenta crucis, enabling us to decide between 
i two or more conclusions, like way-pests, when the mind is in 
| doubt. These tests are sometimes merely unilateral, thus if 
j flame burns in any gas there must be oxygen present, and if 
jit docs not, there may stiil be oxygen, but too closely com. 
| bined with some other gas: all the above are instances tend. 
jing to assist the understanding. Instances of the portal, as. 
the senses, as the telescope, 
instances, so called because 


| 





|sist the immediate action of 
microscope, &c.; summoning 
\they cite things to the bar of the senses, and enable us to 
j Perceive things before imperceptible, as the pulse which 
| brings to light conditions of the system not discoverable by 
| other means; instances of admeastrement, in which the re 
I lations of space, time, and quantity are measured; instances 
| of restistance or prevailing instances, and here are introduced 
nineteen kinds of motion, using the word motion ina gen- 
i|cral sense to signify not merely change of place, but certain 
\tendencies of matter to resist external forces. Under this 
\quaint title and form, we discover many of the properties of 
‘matter and operations of nature; as mofus antitypiac, Inde 
! structibility; molus decubitus, inertia; motus libertatis, clasti- 
city; motus fngae, repulsion; motus assimilationis, the p'e 
cess of assimilation in organized bodies, ect. ect. These are 
| few of the Prerogative Instances which are of the greatest 
use in discovering forms; and with the doctrine of instances 
icloses the new method of studying the sciences. 

It is to be regretted that the Novum Organon was never 
finished. It was the intention of the author to proceed » 
“the helps of induction; the rectification of induction; th 
method of varying inquires, &c,” bat this was deferred aud 
never accomplished. Other philusophers have attempted » 
promulgation of new methods, but that of Lord Bacon stanct 
without a rival, and has met with astonishing succcs*, a 

complishing what might to this day have been — 
teaching men how to explore the unknown wonders of - 
universe, and read the great book of Nature waici lies 
spread open before them. To exhibit its results would be to 
give a history of philosophy and science for the last m4 
centuries. Scarcely a discovery has bean made, or 4 truth 
revealed, that has not been brought about by oe 
pointed out in the Novum Organon. The exact on 
forth of arranging in tables every fact and experiment, 
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+t indeed been followed, nor was this necessary. Truths Henceforth for thee shall be nor rest, nor ease, 
f 


i ighi ; Till thou has firmly buckled on thy armor, 
discovered may be used in establiehing other conclu . d ’ a 
se Sir James Hall’s experiments, according to one of And stands’t prepared for higher, worthier dee 





sions. : ; ee F ——— 
's Prerogative Instances, gave him an insight into the " 
Sadia of trap rocks under pressure, Most of the dis- T HE MOTHER'S PRAYER, 


“afies in chemistry, Newton's Theory of Tides, the Princi 
‘ of Gravitation, ect. ect. followed the successful applica. 
ae the principles of the Baconian Philosophy. But the 
not perfect specimen, perhaps, of the inductive method is 
de discovery of the Composition of Sight, and the Theory 
of Optics by Newton. . | 

Whether or not it is probable or possible, that man will 


BY MRS. L. J. PEIRSON. 


ever rea om, 
aed, certain it is, that after ages of investigation we are 
eet] 


stil ignorant of the causes of the various operations of na- 
wre. ‘The great First Cause is undoubtedly God, the Crea- 


», Him we can never know fully: but the laws which he ‘ 
wk tiform questions; and while she was at work, he was ever 


; ° lation of the universe,—any devi 
igs established for the regu verse, hia , ; 2 
ition from which, in their general or particular operation, || beside her, with his snowy forehead clustered with chesnut 


we call a miracle,—the laws of nature, these are within the | 
ope of human investigation. But the laws of nature, and 


land he never was too weary to dandle him upon his knee. 


curls raised towards her face. 

But disease came upon him; sickness bleached his red 

nature itsclf of things are entirely different. That this cheeks, and bent down his little sprightly form; his bright 
ao i.e. “the ultimate essenses of the qualitics, powers, smile was quenchcd in tears; his sweet words changed to low 
jalte dud . i . . _ . ‘i . a . . _ 
and properties of matter, lies open to huinan scrutiny,” as || fitful moanings. The physician prescribed for him ” vain. 
is seemed to think, and which he seemed to regard as | It seemed that he must die. His mother sat weeping bitterly 
ue i " . = . ” 3 . 
the ultimate aim of philosophy, is doubtful. Thus far surely |) OV¢T him; suddenly he raised his heavy eye lids, and a eo 
so philosopher will profess t» have ascertained, with regard smile shone over his features. He clasped her neck with his 
w any one series of causes, or successive events and changes | little wasted arms, and tnurmured in her car, “Dear mother 
dat he has, beyond all possibility of doubt, at length arrived || 4° not ery so! little Charles is going to the snc eta 
atthe beginning of the series; that he has laid his finger on where he will never be ne wap seen nan onaie ae ao 
the ultimate link in the whole chain which is held by Om-||s¢lf and ery. Oh mother: Tam ie to : on you an 
aipotence; and that he has traced the identical point at |) P@P@ should be glad; for if I live — eepelignen site oa 
which these second causes merge, or are lost in the seeret| deal, I shall be _—* to die; and I inight _ wicked when 
agency of the “First Cause of all.” Something, it is true, I grew aman. Don’t ee mother. 
has been accomplished; many of the properties and effects of | She could not bear his geutle pleading. She could not part 
heat, for instance, have been discovered, but we are still ig- with her child—she hurricd to her closet; she krelt down, 
124i ) tdi : ’ . - P : 4: . Wit 
nes of its form, what it is; nor might a complete know- and implored the Lord to spare her child. She was a Chris 
om i access uaa anita tacmemehialiiane ‘tian; but her heart uad growed to her boy, and she loved 
stents wean ‘hi ill of his Maker. She could ign 
The thonght has often occurred to me, while contemplat- j him more than the will of his Maker. She could not resig 


ng this great achievement of genius, of what avail is it to {| bins she entreated for his life in agony ot spirit; she would 


onder over those by gone, unfashionable productions of men 
who groped their way in darkness—Egyptian darkness, com. | 
pared with the broad light that now illumines almost every 
page, every path, every walk, of philosophy and science? Is 
te gem less precious because found in a mass of useless | 
rabbish? “Bat their writings are full of errors of which | 
aodern philosophy is purged.” Is the diamond of no value | i : 
1 : Be tty ” £ | which is now her home. Her husband enters, leaning ona 
till cut and polished by art? Shall we not search for the; ; ap ae ! 
: “ee Saar e : | cane; he is a weak old man, and his hair is white and thin. 
nucleus, as it were, of the system, which is imperishable, | 4 ‘1 pgarertegeron! «sWhde of 
: : si yn in silence, and sighs bitterly. dt of our 
since the materials which have gathered around it draw i He sits ote ' ‘1 he , y ‘ ' 4 
. : + adi : 2S sks the mother in a voice tremulous an 
thenee their sustenance, but which prejudice and ignorance |) POOF Charles,’ asks the ‘ 
' 
|| broken. 
ume : ow 5 itentiary for fourtecn years!” answers | 
the noble fubric, nor hestow a thought on the foundation, to || He goes to the a ; ye } y 1 it! | 
so te macceunie . : | uF mi icdly. And then the house resounds v ith 
be assured that it is firm? Ah! it it is casier to walk in the |) old haces hurriedly : oe 
| the voice of their mingled lamentation and weeping. “Oh,; 


beaten paths of error than to set us right when obstructions jj ti acelin tihik: tiie 
| wy God! rete , , s | 
demand a long and trying thought. wy God!” sobs that wretched mother, “wherefore didst thou | 








hear of no alternative. 
She returned to her idol. He was sleeping swectly. He) 

awoke, evidently better. She poured out her thanksgiving in 

|| words of rapture. Her boy recoverec’. 

Many years have passed away. That mother’s eye has) 











: ; : } 
10 blinded men that they could not sce? Are we to admire ' 


| 


The midnight reve e eae 
he midnight revel, and the deep debauch, lost son? Oh, thut he had gone in his infancy to heaven.| 


The giddy dance, the fascinating smile 
Of wowan, stir the soul from its dull mood. 
Who wonld resign these temping joys to brood 





H % . ! 
should I have escaped? Oh! how can these things be pos- /! 


Forever o'r the prosy dreams, the stern | sible?” | 
Philosophy, that blauches the fair cheek ‘Saas : . H 
Scpletal aed sg eile # H v itis! T d l and gentle child became a! 
Glowing in the full flush of health and life, . | Aye, soitist That beautiful and gentle 


With ashy paleness. There are times when the | proud and stubborn lad, spurning all authority, both human i 
O'er burdened spirit would relax its strain, ' and divine, and drinking in iniquity like water. In manhood 1 
- by its native buoyancy restore he was asceptic; and the socicty of such as fear not God, || 
ts elasticity , ? 2 . i 
mec isticity, nor scorn to taste = leompleted his rain. He became a drunkard and a gambler; | 
the pleasing dranght that may intoxicate. i : ce tabbi . pT ey 
It is not good ever to wear the stern, and closed his earcer by stabbing a companion of his revels, } 
Contracted brow, and, with perplexing thought, , with whom in a fit of intoxication he had a quarrel. Thes/ 
Piough deep the furrows that betoken care. j the idolized child ruined his parents by his profligacy; broke || 
Shal . H a le ° , ‘ ois 
Shall we thus reason, and run the giddy round of pleasure, } their hearts by his impicty, and went to the penitentiary in i 
“leaing at every ephemera that glitters for a day? There | the meridian of life; leaving them destitute, loncly, and co- | 
— moral in the fate of the “pretty moth” that incets! yered with disgrace.—Chambersburg Messenger. 
‘eat in the very splendor that enticcs: aa al 
OManias a8? e ‘ e 
Pay tings in this world that look bright, pretty moth! | TALLEYRAND, 
nly dazzle a] us astray.” , ae: A; - . 
Peas Ge Seah cami | The Liverpool Mail, in announcing the death of that dis- 
' 
| 
| 








os ‘ am growing sentimental: it is my misfortune; this || tinguished individual, Prince Talleyrand, portrays his char- 
Huetimes uninans me, and I forget my destiny. } atin not very inaccurately, we think, as follows: Now that 
Rouse from thy Icthargy, my coward soul! I Prince Talleyrand, or rather the remains of him, have been 
9 — thy pinions for a bolder flight. || deposited in the “base earth from which we sprung,” it may | 
ir chon od peeled er a {not be considered an act of indelicacy on our part to an 
What is thy destiny, and what thy aim? ; || nounce a few last words, by way of moral, over his grave. 
var'st not the voice in thunder tones that speaks! i In all the stirring events of the last fifly years, so fruitful 
ain not the ciallenge of a world in arms! | revolutions, anarchy and crime, Taileyrand played an ac‘ivc 
tues medeaoieemk oe back sometimes an invisib!e, often a conspicuous, uniformly an. 
Oh! that once more, the sen wunineiia toil important part. The master whom he served, namely, the 
hose high aspirings, and that proud ambition, ‘first whig, according to the definition of Dr. Johnson, and 


ight yet again goad thee to nobler mood! whom, it is said, he personally resembled, appears to have 


ERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


He was a beautiful and sprightly boy, the only one of his 
‘parents; his bright dark eyes were full of smiles, his hand- 
some mouth flowing with sweet words, and his little hands 
and feet swift to perform to their utmost ability every re- 
quirement of his fond parents; and they loved him to idola- 
try. Can we, who are parents, wonder? His father was 
ch that high aim of philosophy which Bacon antici- absent by day attending to his business; but his first search- 
ling look as he entered his house at night was for his boy; 


| And his mother—he was her constant companion. She di- 
rected his sports, taught hin his letters, answered all his mul- 


bestowed upon him an unusual share of his affection and 
protection. On this ground, principally, if not entirely, his 
numberless escapes from the guillotine, and the gallows, can 
be accounted for. Wherever mischief was at work, or some 
criminal plot in concoction, a king to be murdered, a prince 
to be assassinated, or some thousand jacobins te be let loose 
like furies, to drink the blood of each other, there M. Talley- 
rand, Prince Talleyrand, or Priest Talleyrand, Citizen Tal- 
eyrand, or the Bishop of Autun was sure to be; silent, per- 
haps, as a vampire at midnight, but as ensangunied as a 
scalping Indian; cool as a quaker at mecting, but ay unre- 
lenting as a Spanish monk, familiar with the acts of the 
Holy Inquisition: surcharged with vengcance, but meek as a 
saint; calm and decided; plausible but unforgiving; bitter, 
remorscless—Satanic! We do not recollect in history a man 
who lived so long and bore \so worthless, so hideous, or 80 
repulsive a character as Prince Talleyrand. He was of noble 
decent, born maimed, to excite commiseration, with a dull 
unmeaning face to conceal the workings of his mind, nursed 
by a bigot, reared by a Jesuit, familiarised to fraud and de- 
ception from his cradle, hating mankind, and hating with a 
double hatred the charity of humanised society, he was flung 
like an apple of discord, or a serpent of seductive powers 
into the very citidel of revolutionary deism. He was first a 
debauchee, next a popish priest, subsequently became a bishop 
of Rome, afterwards a leading worshipper at the fane of the 
Goddess of Reason, frequently divided his time in performing 
spy and diplomatist, invariably betrayed every person and 
government that trusted him, sold his best friend as Jews du 
old cloths, and at last, robed in every dress of shame and in- 
consistency, of perfidy and dishonor, he died a wretched dri- 
veller, his hair-shirt exchanged for a linen one, reembracing 
the mumeries of the clergy he had plundered, and of a sys- 
tein of religion which he had derided and dispised. 

The prince had for many years gained much celebrity as 
an inveterate hater of England. He was, we belive, on good 
grounds, considered the author of the execrable Berlin and 
Milan decrees. We should do his character injustice if we 
were to deny that these enactments did not bear the impress 
of his mind. They were crucl as well as foolish—the em- 
anations of a tortuous Jesuit in a state of mania. They were 

a la Talleyrand, a la Bonaparte, and great deal a la scoundrel; 

reckless in his impotent ire of the frightful consequences. 

But this man, on the accession of Louis Philippe, was eent 
| as ambassador to England, and was even courted by the lead- 



















igrown dim, and her hand has become tremulous and feeble.|| ing statesmen of the day. But enough of Prince Talleyrand. 
| Yet she is toiling and weeping at intervals in the low cottage |; He sleeps with worms, not less scorned than they, who do 


| hot spare him because he was a popish priest, a popish bishop, 
an avowed deist, a spy, a diplomatist,a good whist player, 
and a consummate knave and hypocrite. He was a French- 
j man, a royalist, a jacobin, a citizen, a republican, a priest, a 
prince and a scamp; and in these varied attributes of rouge 
and a fool, of debauchee and priest, of con juror and hypo- 
crite, of informer and political homicide, we leave him to rot 
‘like all remembrancés of his history, as an incarnation from 


} 
| the lower regions, which had done its worst, by low intrigue, 


| 
| 
| 
} 





jlear my importunate prayer, and prolong the days of my || anda love of sclf preservation, to endanger thrones, even to 


ruin republics, and at last to court monarchical institutions, 


| Te would then have been at rest; and what grief, what agony ' in the dotage of an ill-spent life, for the purposes purely of a 


personal and money aggrandising nature. Let him rot, with 
the finger of scorn pointed to the page of his dishonored life, 
and his instructive bnt odious history, We cannot say one 
word more in relation toa man towards whom we have no 
words to express the exeeration we feel, both as concerns his 
public and private character. He was, to say the least of it, 
a fortunate and exalted Scoundrel. 


QUAKER COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

“One can hardly mect a more interesting character than a 
Quaker gentleinan of easy fortune, who lives upon the estate 
of his father in the country. His house and ground are the 
patterns of neatuess. ‘There is a venerable and respectable 
air in the large shade trees, and well-trodden walks that sur- 
round his antique dwelling. He rides in a square-topped 
chaise, drawn by @ sleek, fat horse, which has never been 
abused, and looks as contented, and paticnt,and well satis- 
fied as his master. His salutation is cordial and independent. 
He has a dignity of deportment which flows from an cternal 
peace uf mind. You may rely in perfect confidence upon 
what he says. You will find him well acquainted with agri- 
culture, and with general science. He reads more than men 
of his rank among the world’s people, and is better versed in 
governments. His children, being constantly surrounded by 
such examples, are well educated by the mere act of keeping 
their eyes open; for every point of conduct is a bright lesson 
to them of what is right. If this character docs not ap+ 
yroach to true dignity and honor of man, I should like te 
xnow what does.’—Knickerbocker. 



























































































































































324 THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


It is but justice to the author of “Travels in the East, by an American | but he very soon had cause to doubt. the moral integrity of | to grow on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
























a 
which tempt th, 


to say that Whatever merit the following lines on the Lions of Egypt may || her aunt and sisters; for, on Byrome’s saying, “I hope you | traveller to pluck, and eat, but are filled only with q 
pousess, Owes its orizin to Ais vivid and interesting descriptions. — I res- are not to have any company but ourselves to-day,” the aunt} bitter ashes. Ust ang 


pectfully recommend fis works to the readers of the Monument. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 





Original. 





Mysterious monuments of other days, 
Werks of a nation to the grave gone down, 

Wild corruseations from Ambition’s blaze, 
Lighting the path to posthumous renown. 


Relic of genius past, of skill misplaced, 
Telling of weary years in toil consumed, 

Rear‘d ’midst the burning sand-, the arid waste,— 
Gigantic fabrics of a world entomb’d! 


Would [ could trace your history—could dispel 
The clouds of darkness which around it rest, 
The mystic object of your rising tell, 
And read the records on your stones imprest. 


Say. were ye built for royal sepulchre, 
Where kings might moulder pompously away? 
Were those vast structures meant but to inter 
Some proud ambitious despot’s senseless clay? 


Did this dark red sarcophagus ensbrine, 
The crumbling tenant of an eastern throne? 
Somme famed descendant of the Pharaohs line, 
Whose name and deeds are now alike unknown? 


Were these bright piles of polished granite brought 
From where the Nile’s unceasing cataracts roar, 
With patient libor in those columns wrought 
To form a tomb where dust might sheep secure? 


Were those stupendous frames, those chambers wide , 
Built with such architectural taste but made, 

To feed a morial’s craving, restless pride, 
And point posterity where he was laid? 


Vain the design—if such design were theirs.— 
The dream of posthumous renown is 0’er, 

The rifled, blank sarcophagus declares, 
Whate’re it held—it holds a king no more.— 


The lo‘ty Pyramids indeed remain, 

And years have number’d thousands since they rose, 
And thousands more may sweep across the plain, 

And yet those aged piles no change disclose. 


But they whose pride constructed them have fled, 
Their ashes scattered to the winds of heav’n, 
Their own strange vanity the snare first spread,* 
And plundering Arabs o’er their homes have driv’n. 


Such is ambition’ such the thirst for fame,— 
The wish to have the memory long endure— 
“Twas well for those who had no heav’n to claim, 
Lord, be it mine to seek renown more sure!— 


| 


1 


| 


| 


| 
| 





| 


| The L—s lived in a pleasant village near the town where 


replied. “Oh, no; we put off some company that we expect-|)) “But we are loosing time,” said Lydia; “let us be ” 
ed, because we thought you would like to be alone;” and one| French game!” Sandford coldly bowed assent; but ra 
of the sisters added, “Ycs; I wrote to the disagreeable D—s,| not what she said; he was so inattentive, that he had a 
informing them that my aunt was too unwell, with one of) fict continually;—he spoke not;—he smiled not;—exce ‘ - 
her bad headaches, to see company;” “and I,” said the other,| a sort of sarcastic expression; and Lydia felt siding 
“called on the G s, and said that we wished them to come} she had lost him, though she knew not why; for her es: 
another day, because the beaux, whom they liked best to| sense was too dull for her to conceive the effect which 
meet were engaged.”—“Admirab!e!” cried Byrome, “Let} falschood, and want of fecling, towards an old pions frien: 
women alone for excuses!” while Sandford looked grave,|| had produced on him. This consciousness was a painfal —_ 
and wondered how any one could think admirable what to), as Sandiord was the handsome, sensible, and rich; eae 
him appeared so reprehensible. “However,” thought he,| he was what match-seeking girls (odious vulgarity!) oz 
“Lydia had no share in this treachery and white lying, but} good catch. Besides, Byrome had told her that ie be 
may dislike them, as I do.” Soon after she made her ap- | depend on making a conquest of his relation, Henry ens 
pearance, attired for conquest; and so radiant did she seem in|) The evening, therefore, which began so brightly ended 1 os 
her youthful loveliness and grace,that Sandford earnestly hoped | and mortification, both to Sandford and Lydia. The st 
she had better principles than her sisters. | was impatient to depart as soon as supper was over aie 

Time fled on rapid wiugs; and Byrome and the two elder} latter, piqued, disappointed, and almost dejccted, did not "1 
sisters frequently congratulated each other that “the disagree-|| her sisters in suliciting him to stay. ” 
able D s, and tiresome G s” had not been allowed to “Well,” said Byrome, as soon as they left the house, “fry 
come, and destroy, as they would have done, the pleasure of} do you like the beautiful accomplished, Lydia?” Sp 
the afternoon. But Lydia did not join in this conversation: and | beautiful and accomplished; but that is all.” —«Nay I 7 
Sandford was glad of it. The hours passed in alternate mu-| sure you seeemed to admire her exceedingly, till jut not 
sic and conversation, and also in looking over some beautiful | and paid her more animated attention than I ever sens 
drawings of Lydia’s; but the evening was to conclude with a| pay any woman before.”—*Truc; but T soon found that 
French game a jeu-de-societe which Sandford was acquainted || was as hollow-hearted as she is fair.” “Oh! 1 suppose ‘és 
with, and which would give Lydia an opportunity of telling a || mean the deception which she practised on the old br. 
| story gracefully. Well; where was the great harm of that? she only told ‘ 
white lies and nobody, that is not a puritan, scruples to ¢o 
that, you know.” 

















Sandford and Byrome resided; and a long avenue of fine trees 
led to their door; when, just as the aunt was pointing out “I am no puritan, as you term it; yet I scruple it; but, 
their beauty to Sandford she exclaimed, “Oh dear, girls, what | 1 were to be betrayed into such meancss, (and no one pet 
; shall we do? there is Mrs Carthew now entering the avenuc! | haps can be always on his guard,) I should blosh to me 
Not at home, John! not at Lome!” she eagerly vociferated.| known; but this girl scemed to glory in her shame wins 
| ee P os ” ca a f . “ » its i is: eves: 
cn Prone — that will not do for her, cried the eldest sis- proud of the disgraceful readiness with which she uttered 
iter; for she will ask for us all in turn, and inquire where we| her falsehood.” —*“I must own that I was surprised shed 
are, that she may go after us.” “True,” said the other, “and| not express some regret at being furced to do what she di 
if we admit her, she is so se isti ‘ {; : baggie: 
athe set . wa so wage and methodistical, that ee | in order to prevent our pleasure from being spoiled.”—*Wby 

cerbeenpibagaaiies, 5 4 ment. seneainititdtow she must come,”| should she? Like yourself she saw no harmin a white lic, 
‘observed the aunt; “for, as she is an old friend, I should not 





ea iF but, mark me, Byrome, the woman I marry shall not thick 
‘like to affront her, |there is such a thing as a white lic;—she shall think all lis 
| Sandford was just going to say, “If she be an old friend | black; because the intention of all lies is to deceive; and, fron 
admit her, by all means; when on looking at Lydia, who/! the highest authority, we are forbidden to deecive one an» 
had been silent all this time, and was, he flattered himselt, of) ther. * I assure you, that if I were married to Lydia, I shea 
his way of thinking he saw her put her finger archly to her’ distrust her expressions of love towards mc;—I should su 
/nose, and heard her exclaim, “I have it! there, there; go all) pect that she married my fortune, not me; and that, whet 
|of you into the next room, and close the door!” she then! ever strong temptation offered, she would poet me y 


“rhe Arabs plunder the Egyptian tombs, and sell the embalmed bodies | b0unded gracefully down the avenue, while Sandford, with a) readily as, for a very slight one indeed, she deceived tht 
|| degree of pain which he could have scarcely thought possible,| kind friend who came on an errand of love, and was sett 


to the curious traveller. 


PROJECS DEFEATED. 


BY MRS. OPIe. 


|heard one of the sisters “Ah! Lydia i . : : sa 
cecienia aii sins my od Byrome, “Ah! Lydia is to be| au ay alarmed, and anxious, by this young hypocrite’s w 
‘trusted; she tells a wh y suc i : . . i et i ' 
; “ie ” with such an innocent look, that blushing falsehood!—Trust me, Byrome, that my wife sia! 

no one can susp. or. “Wh: aluable < = A . , 4 ; Skee al 
i speet her What a valuable accomplish-j be a strict moralist.’ “What! a moral philosopher?” “Ny 





ae 
There are a great many match-maker ; bei ” “eer . 

Median to take ah 2 drei fe Vel ve saunter ment,” thought S:ndford, “in a woman! what a recommenda. |/a far better thing. She shall be a heznble relying christias 

who dare to take o iemselves the fear; responsibility of tion in a wife!” : A : 5° do dims JS 4 

J i) !” and re sade ‘ cciver’s ree : . P 

y oy a really dreaded the fair deceiver’s re-| —thence she will be capable of speaking the truth, event 


bringing two persons together into that solemn union which | turn. 


her own condemnation;—and on all occasions, her fearé 


only deuth or guilt ean dissolve; and thus make themselves || § et : ee «ys re | c 
| She came back, “nothing doubting,” and, smiling with} man will wholly be subservient to her fexr of her Creator.” 


answerable for the possible misery of two of their fellow- 


creaturcs. 


| 
| 


great sclf-complacency, said, “It was very fortunate that it]! “And, pray, how can you ever be able to assure yoursél’ 
was I who met her; for I have more presence of mind than | that any girl is this paragon?”—*Surcly, if what we ci 


Once of these busy match-makers, a gentleman named By-)} y i 
. Y-| you, my dear sisters. The good soul had seen the D——s;| chance could so easily exhibit to me Lydia———in all ue 


_ a8 — desirous arent emit a relation of and hearing my aunt was ill, came to inquire concerning | 
tis, should become a married man; and he called one morn. || her. She was eve ea se,as she saw iuc| 
ing to intorm him that he had at length met with a young || reason why eter oypon Aaott rv 6 ne dees < 
lady who would, he flattered himself, suit him in all respects ‘Pe how “ keep he ? y i pceieane aad 

y whe : || loss p her away, when I luckily 1ecollected her 
asa wife. Henry Sandford was not a man of many words; 
nor had he a high opinion of Byrome’s judgment. He there- 


{ 


ugliness of her falsehood, it may eqnally, one day or oth, 
disclose to me some other girl in all the beauty of her tus 
Till then I hope I shall have resolution enough to remaia! 
bachelor.” —“Then,” replicd Byrome, shaking his head, ‘1 


|) great dread of infection, and told her that, as the typus |; must bid you good night, an old bachelor in prospect and in pe- 
|| fever was in the village, I feared it was only two possible that | petuity!? And as he returned his furewell; Sanford sighed! 


fore only said, in reply, that he was willing to i =e 
] ; ; a accompany , F ad ¢: Ca nital!” , ge and |i thi - . ul filled; sine 
his relation to the lady’s house, where, on Byrot ville sea y \ —_ aunt had caught it! ‘Capital!” cried the aunt and |, think that his prophecy was only too likely to be fulfilled; sin 
H ‘ i s ne ation | 7 “Re; , te P > re H . root gs . . : : t 
’ ’ | Byrome! Really, Lydia, that was even out-dving yourself,” , his observation had convineed him that a strict adlerence 


he found that he was expected to drink tea. 





i > lest siste > Y slay bel 
ericd her eldest sister. “Poor Carthewy! I should not won-|' truth, on little as well as on great occasions, though ot? 


The young lady j ‘sti , : . * | ‘ 
re young lady in question, whom I shall call Lydia L-—, \, der, if she came at all near the house, that she went home, || the most important, the rarest of all virtues.” 
‘ ant, s ! 2S, 


lived with her widosed aunt, who had brought her and her |' and took to her bed from alarm!” | 
sl plie j » » 9 2 | 4 
aie up, and supplicd to them the place of parents, lost in i Even Byrome was shocked at this unfeeling speech; and| 
) nti SVs She hi ‘stowe F; 2x iv 1 i i ai r 
their infancy e had bestowed on them an expensive and ||could not help observing, that it would be hard indeed if such 





\ 


| = = 
| } 
| 


LiFE. A recluse one. 


showy education; had, both by Tae | Oe ; : : . 
om ee cemopele . — precept oa pane given || was the result, to a good old friend, of an affectionate inquiry. Therefore, fair Hernia, question your desires, 
every worldly potish t eir manners; a ’ onli eis. sity : % < se 
ws rt of eee sina hacia oy ¢- vr a them | “True, ’? replied Lydia, “and I hope and trast she will not Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
€ ‘ “ ‘a i astetu ashionsz . | bt te - . te, Er a, 
y 0) and fashionable dress: || really suffer; but, though very good, she is very troublesome; jj Whether, if you vield not to your father’s chintce, 


that is, she had done for them all that she thought was neces- | 


jand could we but keep up the hum for a day or two, it would || You ca endure the livery of a nun; 






sary to be done; and she, as we icy = 
4 4 rg = she, wt oe as on believed that || be such a comfort to us! as she comes very often, and eas For aye to be in shady cloister mew'd, 
ey possessed every requisite to make the marriage state ards i cee 4 & : i 
/not endu 5,0 y ‘ "mn- net? live sibnan cts : 
happy. g re cards, or any music, but hy mn singing. To tive a barrren sister all your life, 
: - | “Then I am glad she was not admitted;” said Byrome, who |! Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moo 
Bat Henry Sandford was not so easy to please. He valu- |! i S ’ " Thrice bl i 
Peco hein rye y . P . e valu- || saw with pain, by Sandford’s folded arms and grave counten- Thrice blessed they, that master so their blood, 
eas Te >xterns . Ack ve : ; 
aa ut beauty ne pare ae ishments far below || ance, that a change in his feelings towards Lydia had taken To undergo such maiden pilgrimage: 
islian graces al y 2S; . ms . . A id eae 
eee = oe mora ae ons was resolved never place. Nor was he deceived:—Sandford was indeed gazing But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d, 
> flinse a ; ° . al ° a: 
ee i “ mn ° oa monet Ww <A conduct was not entirely |jintently, but not as before, with almust overpowering admira- han that which withering on the virgins thora, 
der the gui F . ‘ ‘ 4 a ‘ 
e guidance of a strict religious principle tion, on the consciously-blushing object of it. No: he was Grows, lives, and dics, in single. blesscdness 


Lydia L— — was not in the room when Sandford arrived 


likening her, as he gazed, to the beautiful apples that are said Shakspest* 
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THE INDIAN QUITTING HIS SOIL, 
iad e 
Original. 
Hark! from the fields, the hills, the woods, the dale 
Ascenis the white man’s dreadful shriek ‘away;? 
Away, resounds each rock,—away the vale— 
Alas! the Indian can no longer stay! 


long the stream the chieftain leads his band, 
Slowly they tread, and often turn to gaze 

On their deserted homes—their once free land— 
And weep as mem ’ry paints their happier days. 


They reach the hill, where oft the fadian maid 
With eagar eyes the yonthful warrior sought, 

And all his toi! with the sweet kiss repaid, 
And smiled to hear the battles he had fought. 


Tiey see afar the gently waving corn 

Planted by them,—not for their sons to taste— 
Ab! no, the Indian from bis hearth is torn, 

‘To seek a home amid the dreary waste. 


They look again, and tears bedim each eye, 
The silwry lake lies spread before their view; 

They think how oft beneath the summer sky}; 
‘They skimm‘d its surface in the light canoe: 


Uow oft at silent eve, and early morn, 
Warrior and youth assembled there to lave; 
How from the rock each cast his manly form, 
And dashed aside the high and swelling wave. 


Once more they look, and oh! each soul is rent 
With grief, when in the distance they desery 

The redden’d flames, that from their wigwams sent, 
In fury leap, and seein to seath the sky. 


A moment, and frail nature holds its sway, 
Fach bosom heaves, each lip breathes forth a sigh; 
Along their cheeks tear chases tear away, 
While the loud wail mounts upwards to the sky. 


But soon the tear is proudly dashed aside, 
Dread vengeance beams from ev’ry sparkling eye, 
E’en tottering age now grasps the bow with pride, 
And frantic waves the battle-axe on high. 


“To arms, tu arins,” th’ indignant chieftain cries, | 
“Awake, my sons, unsheath the bloody knife, | 

From ev'ry hill let the loud whoop arise, | 
Summoning my warriors to the deadly strife.” 


| 

In vain the woods resound:—the chieftain weeps, | 
{Je looks around him, but few followers stand { 
Beside their gallant chief: alas! now sleeps | 
In death*s embrace the flower of all his band, | 


' 
With sadden’d brow th’ uplifted arm descends, 
The glittering blade to its rude belt returns, 


Each now with trembling hand his bow unbends, | 


While with deep shame his mantling forehead burns. | 
With aching heart they turn to bid farewell 
To the bright fields, o’er which they oft had strayed, 
The towering oak neath which they loved to dwell, 
The limpid stream, where oft in youth they played. 


But who can paint the angnish of the heart, 
Who the deep suffering of the Indian tell? 
When from th’ ancestral mound he turns to part, 
And sighs adieu, my father’s grave farewell! 
Baliimore, June 30, 1838. Bg. 3. C. 





DRAWING LOTS. | 

It is now many years since the first battalion of the scven- 
teenth regiment of foot, under orders to embark for India— | 
that far distant land, where so many brave fellows have fallen | 


victims to the climate, and where so'few have slept in what | 
| young Irishman to remain where he was, and then proceeded 
i 


soldiers call “the bed of glory’’—were assembled in the bar 
rack-yard of Chatham, to be inspected previous to their pas- | 





|sufferings he cannot alleviate. 


| ficer. { 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


—— = " 


| has no more than myself forgotten the scenes to which I refer. 
The women had gathered round the flag-serjeant, who held 
the lots in his cap, ten of them marked “to go,” and all others 
containing the fatal words “to remain.” 
of dreadful suspense, and never have I seen the extreme of 
of anxiety so powerfully depicted in the countenance of fu- 
man beings, asin the features of each of the soldiers’ wives 
who composed that group. One advanced and drew her ticket; | 
it was against her, and she retreated sobbing. Another; she 
succeeded, and giveing a loud huzza, ran off to the distant 
ranks to embrace her husband. 





It was a moment 


} 





A third, feeble, timid, in| 
Gelicate health, came forward with hesitating steps; tears 
were already chasing each other down her cheeks, and there 
was an unnatural paleness on her interesting and youthful | 


cap, and I saw, by the rise and fall of her bosom even more 
than her looks revealed. She unrolled the paper, looked upon 
it, and with a deep groan, fell back and fainted. So great 
was the anxicty of every person present, that she remained 
unnoticed until all the tickets had keen drawn, and the great- 
er number of the women: had left the spot. I then looked, 
round, and beheld her supported by her husband who was| 
kneeling on the ground, gazing upon her face and drying her| 
tears with his coarse handkerchief, and nowand then pressing | 
it to his own manly cheek. ij 

Captain Loden advanced towards them. 

“J am sorry, Henry Jenkins,” said he, “that fate has been 
against you; but bear up, and be stout-hearted.” 

“I am so captain,” said the soldier, as he looked up ie 
passed his rough hand across his face; “but ’tis a hard thing 
tu part from my wife and little ones.” 

“Oh, captain!” sobbed the young woman, “as you are both 
a husband and a father, do not take him from me! I have 
no friend in the wide world but one, and will you let him bide 
with with me. Oh, take me with him! for the love of heaven) 
take me with him, captain’” She feli on her knees, laid hold 
of the officer’s sash, clasped it firmly between her hands, | 
and looking up in his face exclaiming, “Oh! leave me my | 
only hope!” and repeated in heart-rending accents “Oh! take 
me with him!” 

The gallant officer was himself in tears; he knew it was, 
impossible to grant the poor wife’s petition without creating | 
much discontent in his company, and he gazed upon therm | 


with that feeling with which a good man always regards the! 








At this time a smart young soldier stepped forward, and/ 
stood vefore the captain with his hand to his cap. | 
“And what do you want, my good fellow?” Said the of! 
“My name’s John Carty, plase yer honor, and I belong to! 
| the first battalion.” 
“And what do you want here?” 
“Only, yer honor,” said Carty, scratching his head, “that| 





| poor man and his wife there are sorrow-heartcd at parting,| 
| I’m thinking.” 

| Well, and what then.” 

| “Why, yer honor, they say I’m a likely lac; I know I’m 
fit for the service; and if yer honor would only let that poor 


jme take his place in yours, why yer honor would make two 


” 
jing. 


Captain Loden considered for a few minutes, directed the 





to his brother officers’ quarters. He soon made arrangements 


fellow take my place in Captain Bond’s Company, and Ict | 


poor beings happy, and save the life of one of them I’m think-! 








sheep confided to their charge, upon a wide heath in the 
country of Somerset, their attention was attracted by a sol- 
dier who walked along apparently with much fatigue, and at 
length stopped to rest his weary limbs beside the old finger- 
post, which at one time pointed out the way to the neighbor- 
ing villages, but which now afforded no information to the 
traveller, for age had rendered it useless. The boys were 
gazing upon him with much curiosity, when he beckoned 
them towards him, and enquired the way to the village of 
Eldenby. The eldest, a fine intelligent lad of about twelve 
years of age pointed to the path, and asked if he were going 
to any particular house in that village. 

“No, my little lad,” said the soldier; “but it is on the high 
road to Frome, and I have friends there. But, in truth, I am 


countenance. She put her small thin hand into the serjeant’s || very wearied and perhaps may find in yon village some per- 


son who will befriend a poor fellow, and look to heaven for 
reward.” 

“Sir,” said the boy.‘my father was a soldier many years ago, 
and he dearly loves to look upon a uniform. If you come with 
me, you may be sure of a welcome.” 

“And you can tell us stories about forcign parts,” said the 
younger, a fine chubby-cheeked fellow, who with his watch- 
coat thrown carelessly over his shoulders and his crook in his 
right hand, had been minutely examining every portion of 
the soldier's dress. 

The boys gave instructions to their intelligent dog, who, 
they said, would take good care of the sheep during their 
abscence; and in a few moments the soldicr and his compan- 
ions reached the gate or a flourishing farmshouse, which had 
all the external tokens of prosperity and happiness. 

The younger boy trotted on a few paces before, to give his 
parents notice that they had invited a stranger to rest beneath 
their hospitable roof; and the soldier had just crossed the 
threshold of the door, when he was received by a joyful ery 

f recognition from his old friends, Henry Jenkins and his 
wife; and he was welcomed as a brother to the dwelling of 
those why, in all human probability, were indebted to him 
for the their present enviable station. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this story further than to add, 
that John Carty spent his furlough at Eldenby farm, and 
that at the expiration of it, his discharge was purchased by 
his grateful friends. He is now living in their happy dwell- 
ing; and his care and exertions have contributed greatly to 
to increase their prosperity.—Nothing has been wrong with 
them since John Carty was their steward. “Cast your bread 
upon the waters,” said the wise man “and it shall be return 
ed to thee after many days.” 


FEMALE DUTIES. 
There are no dutics on earth so nearly angelic as those 
which devolve on woman. Let the young wife then take 
| hold of the promises that belong to the faithful, resolving 


||that what she knows to be her duty shall be pursaed, and 


whatever is right will soon become agreeable, according to 
the knowM principles of human nature. Few women have 
||} any conception of the good wittch Providence puts in their 
| power to perform by appointing them the helpmates of man. 
\| ‘I'o the very voice, step, tone, look, every thing which consti- 
tutcs example in these we love, is attached the utmost influ- 
lence. Domestic happiness is peculiarly prolific, and he ‘must 
be a brute who does not yield to the force of its heavenly in- 
1 fluence, and become modificd, adorned, and cxalted. 

|| A young wife should remember that the measure of her 
|| husband’s respect will be graduated by the respect she mani- 


| fests for herself. If she appear respectable in his eyes, let 





sing on board the transports that lay moored in the Downs. || for the exchange of the soldiers, and returned to the place | her seta proper respect upon herself, by manifesting that re- 


It was scareely day break, when the merry drum and fife were 


heard over all parts of the town, and the soldiers were scen || 


sallying forth from their quarters to join the ranks with their 
bright firelocks on their shoulders, and the knapsacks and 
canteens fastened to their backs by belts as white as snow. 
Each soldier was accompanied by some friend or acquaint- 
ance, or some individual of a dearer title to his regard than 
either; and their was a strange and sometimes a whimsica! 
mingling of weeping and laughter among the assembled 
groups. The second battalion was to remain in England, 
and the greater portion of the division were present, to bid 
farewell to their companions in arms. But among the hus- 
bands wives, uncertainty us to their destiny prevailed; for 
the lots were yet to be drawn, the lots that were to decide 
which of the women should accompany the regiment, and 
which should remain behind. Ten of each company 
were to be taken, and chance was to be the only arbiter. 
Without noticing what passed elsewhere, I confined my at- 
tention to that company which was commanded by my friend 
Captain Loden, a brave and excellent officer, who I am sure 


‘where he had left them. 

“Well, John Carty,” said he, “you go to Bengal with 
me; and you, Henry Jenkins, remain at home with your 
wife.” 

“Thank yer honor,” said John Carty, again touching his 
cap as he walked off. 
| Henry Jenkins and his wife both rose from the ground and 
rushed into each others aris. 

“Ifeaven bless you, captain!” said the soldier, as he pres. 
ed his wife closer to his boson. 

“Oh, bless him forever!” said the wife; “bless him with 
prosperity and a happy heart! bless his wife, and his chil- 
, dren!” and she again fainted. 

The officer, wiping a tear from his eye, and exclaiming 
“May you never want a friend when [ am far from you—you, 
«ny good lad, and your amiable and loving wife!” passed on 
to his company, while the happy couple went in search of 
John Carty. 








About tweive months since, as two boys were watching the 





1 speet for lisa to which, in the relations of life, he is entitled. 
|'Phers is a neatness in dress which is perfectly compatible 
\ with plainess 
jexterior being to some extent a key to the interior, a neat 
jsimphicity isan important characteristic in the dress of all 
ladies, and especially married ones. Every young wife may 
have a modest and delicate husband, and in order to do this 
} 

| 





graceful without appearing ostentatious. The 





She is his 
polar star, to which (whether he so confesses or not) he looks 
for asafe and happy course in his sablumary voyage of life. 
|| She may not indced transform him in a day or a week, nor is 
it certain that he will not be too stubborn in nature to acknow. 
| ledge her as the author of that reform, but under an affec- 
| tionate and prudent course, is not the less certain on that ac- 
count to its accomplishment, for if she persevere, she must 
ultimately suceced. No husband, who has any claim to the 
name can withstand it, and though he may be destitute of 
the finer feelings of the man, must finally be overcome by 
the exercise of a true delicacy of thought, fceling and lan 
guage of the softer sex. — 


he must first have a modest and delicate wife. 


| 































































































TO MISS MARTHA C 
From her Albwm. 


Original. 
My prayer for thee, Martha, is that thy way, 
Be sunny, and bright, as the calm cloudless day, 
That no shadows inay darken, thy morning’s blue sky, 
No grief dim thy spirit—no tear-drop thine eye. 
That the pleasures of earth, with its gayest of flower:, 
Be strew’d neath thy footsteps, to gladden life’s hours, 


And thy days without sorrow, o¢ trial may seem, 
Like the cherished remembrance of some happy dream. 


That thy soul may’st be turn’d from the vain things of earth 
Thy young heart be changed by a holier birth; 

That the spirit of God to its alter may come, 

And meet in thy bosom a calm, welcome home. 


Aud when thy dark eye shall grow languid and dim, 
May thy thoughts 1urn to Heaven, thy spirit to Him,— 
And when Death’s bitter draught thou art destined to sip, 
May His peace be around chee—His name on thy lip. 


Panny, Mk 


sees 


«z_— 


THE BROKEN BOND. 

Hundreds of our youth whe have read Wirt’s graphic life 
of Patrick Henry, have actually supposed the effect ascribed 
by the inimitable biographer to the powers of that scl/-taught 
orator’s eloquence, iu the parson cause, the beef cause, and 
the storin scene in the House of Burgesses of Virginia, on 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, to be mere fantasies 


of the writer’s brain, and out of the question in the practice 
of real life. ‘To those who have never witnessed the force of | 
eloquence upon the minds of a listening multitude, such in- 
ferences may certuinly appear natural and very excusable; 
especially if they had not the pleasure of knowing the exalt-| 
ed character and pure purpose of Mr. Wirt; but for others to 
doubt the veracity of his pen, seems very much like ques- 


tioning one’s own existence. 

Patrick Henry, however, 13 not the only orator of our in- 
fant republic, who, by the force of eloquence, has cleared the 
courts of justice and the halls of legislation. And to back 
this assertion, we here offer the simple story of the events 


connected with the “Broken Bond,” referred to at the hcad of 


this articie. 


Just before the Revolution, Deacon Dudley C. of New | 


Hampshire, accompanied Zcbina C. his neighboring mer- 
chant, to the town of Boston. There they called on Mr. 
Frazier, a large importer of foreign fabrics; with whom Mr. 
%. C. was in the habit of dealing. The deacon, thoughtful 
and enterprising, proposed trade also, but the wary citizen 


declined the purchase of his butternut and hickory pitts, his | 
kegs of pickled trout, and bales of peltry; but finally express. | 
ed his wish to purchase a drove of eats, for a ship which he | 


was about to send to a quarter of the world where the animal 
was unknown. But said the crafty purchaser, they must be 
trained to the whip, and to regular marches across the coun- 


a 
try to ship board, and then to market in foreign trade. The | 


Deacon thought of the offer, and concluded that as horses, 
mules, horned cattle, sheep, hogs and turkies had been train- 
ed and driven by thousands across the couutry to a market, 
he could not see why the cat also might not be trained for 
the same purpose. At all events if he could not drive them, 
he was sure he could train them to follow him, for his old | 
Tab often followed him to the fields and woods. 


| 
{ 
i 
{ 


He there- 





THE WORLD. 


fulfilment of his bond, demanding the amount of advance This is an agreeable world, after all. If we would on 
(which the country merchant had never returned) with inter- | bring ourselves to look at the objects that suriound us in their 











| est, and a heavy sum as smart money for neglecting to per- | trae light, we should see beauty where we could hear Nothing 
| Germs his covenant. | but discord. To be sure, there is a great deal of anxiety and 
| This was like a thunderbolt to the ears of the poor Dea- Haseena “ 8 eget ape in SUMMET geq 
eon, who had not once doubted but that the merchant’s money || pitino Alagoas ee an, SS 
, had been promptly returned, and the bond cancelled. Pre. | oun tein cur sails, end congue spr Bele ep ap'te deed the 
| , | quicksands and whether the storms that threaten shipwreck, 





| 





I suming there must be some mistake in the matter, he resist- 
ed payment; and an action, was instituted to enforce the 
|demand. The cause was brought to an issue at the village 


! 

|| of Keene, where the good people had just finished a new and 
} tateful church, and had turned the old one elevated some 
| eight or ten feet upon a granite foundation, over to the pur- 


| poses of justice. ‘The Deacon when he found himself drawn) 


| into the law, employed the slick-headed, eagle-eyed, and elo- 
| quent Ben. West to defend his cause; and against him had 
|heen placed the young and brilliant J. Mason. From the 
‘singular character of the case, the parties litigant, and the 
high standing of the counsel employed, a general interest had 
| been excited; and woinen and children thronged the house 
| to literal stuffing, to hear the story of the Broken Bond. 

The pleadings were opened by young Mason, with a bold 


| 





[ 


lurking sneer at any serious attempt at defence—and he was 
replied to by the grave and stubborn charge of a direct and 
premeditated attempt upon the life of the venerable Deacon 


in sacred relation to the church, next to the minister. 


flourish of anticipated triumph, frequently mingled with a} 


|| —an officer, who in those days and among that peopla, stood | 


| We are members of one great femily! We are travelling the 


|, same road, and shall arrive atthe same goal. We breathe 
| the tree air, we are subject to the same bounty, and we shall 
i le down in the bosom of our common mother. It is not be- 
i} coming, then, that brother should hate brother, it is not pro- 
| per that friends should deceive fricnds; it is not right that 
| neighbor should deceive neighbor. We pity that man who 
| ean harvor enmity towards his fellow; he looses half the en. 
| joyment of life; he embitters his own existence. Let us tear 
| from our eyes the colored medium that invests every object 
| with the green line of jealousy and suspicion; turn a deaf ear 
|| to the voice of scandal; breath the spirit of charity upon our 
|lips; and from our hearts let the rich gushings of human 
kindnes swell up as froma fountain—so the “golden age” 
|| will become no fiction; and the “island of the blest” bloom in 
‘more than Hesperian beauty. 


| ———————— 
|| The mere philosopher is a character which is commonly 
| but little acceptable in the world, as being su; posed to coa. 
|| ribute nothing cither to the advantage or pleasure of society; 


! 





|while he lives remote from commutication with mankind, 
To sustain this charge, the wily counscl first held the | and is wrapped up in principles and notions equally remote 
|| princely cl.d and full powered merchant up to the gaze of the | from their comprehension. On the other hand, the mere ig- 

court and crowd, as an cld notorious and experienced cat deal-.| norant is still more dispised; nor is any thing deemed a surer 
er, familiar with all their habits, and so long immured to | sign of an illiberal genius in an age and nation where tue 
|| their society, as to have imbibed most of their nature—alledg- | sciences flourish, tian to be entirely destitute of all relish for 
} ing that if shut up alone in the jury’s lobby he would instant-|) those noble entertainments. The most perfect character is 
| ly mew for his old companions. ‘This brought a loud burst of | supposed to lie between those extremes; retaining an equa! 
|| 1rrepressible laughter from the whole crowd, and set the bench || ability and taste for books, company, and business; preserv. 
|in a perceptible titter. When the fit had fairly sudsided, he | ing in conversation, that discernment and delicacy which 
| adroitly changed his key, and presented the unoffending gray arise from polite letters; aud in business, that prodity and 
|| headed deacon, cast helpless upon the floor, beset by a hun- | accuracy which are the natural result of a just philosophy. 
| dred furious aniinals,—made desperate by hunger and long | In order to diffuse and cultivate so accomplished a character, 
|| confinement—some fastened upon his throat, sucking out his | nothing can be more useful than compositions of the casy 
| blood, others about his body tearing away his flesh, and others ! style and manner, which draw not too much from life, re- 
| at his face gashing his cheeks and tearing out his eyes with | quire no dcep application or retreat to be ecmprehended, and 
their claws. His peculiar picture brought the whole scene send back the student among mankind full of noble senti- 
before the eyes of the court, the jury and the people, whose | ments and wise precepts, applicable to every exigence of hu- 
sympathy was exercised toa shower ef tears commingled | man life. By means of such compositions, virtue becomes 
with audible imprecations on the head of the wretch who had | ainiable, science agreeable, company instructive, and retire- 
plotted the mischief. “ment entertaining. 








Of this general excitement the adroit counsel took instant’. 
advantage, and bearing with irresistable force upon the feel- | 
\lings and conscience of the discomfited merchant, assigned 
|him in tones of language that went to his heart and harrow- 
ed up all his sensibilities, his position which cats in this life 
and in the life to come—with an escort of cats as he made 
his journey thither. This denunciatiou was fervid, withering 
and overwhelming, and was instantly follawed by a continued 


chorus of cat squalls, as though the assigned escort had actu. | 


ANECDOTE OF SIR R. ABERCROMBY. 

When Sir Ralph Abcrcromby was Commander-in-Chief of 
Ireland, he visited Kilkenny, and stopped a few days there. 
In carly life, Sir Ralph had been quartered there a subaltern 
officer. He was in the habit of going down to the river to fish 
there was a young man and his wile of the name of Dunfy, 
who instantly invited him into their cabin, near the-river, and 

were so partial to him, they gave him, on many occasivns, 


the best fare they had, such as potatoes, eggs, and milk, which 
jarrry arrived to accompany the aflrighted merchant on his | 


|, he with pleasure partook of with them. His regiment left, 
| H ? , H Cad . ©. 258 . 
| untried journey. The children began to ery, the women to Kilkenny, and he never had an opportunity of visiting it until 


/scream and the men to stare, and all to move en masse toward | this period. ‘The day efter Sir Ralph arrived, he walked down 
the door way, seeking immediate egress. The panic was unaccompanied by any one, to the old haunt, and stopping at 








fore concluded to furnish the drove of cats. 
drawn and exccuted, and a large sum of moncy advanced, in 


A bond was | 


order to enable him to prosecute his arrangement. On reach-! 
ing his home, the Deacon immediately prepared a room in 
his garret, and began to collect his drove, exercising them 
every morning under the crack and lash of his long whip, to 
regular marches round the room. 

The plan operated favorably while the number of cats 
were small, and tlie space sufficient for free movement; but } 


| while others leaped from windows twenty feet from the 
‘ground. The house was soon cleared, and neither judge or 
jury would return to it that day; the cause went for the Dea- 


| by general acclaiation—and a cummittce was appointed to 


| 


when he assembled a large number, opposition arose; and | 
when the whip was applied tu force obedience, the wiiole ! 








mass, us by common consent and simultaneous movement, | only public trust he was ever prevailed upon to accept, it was 


bounced upon the poor Deacon, and would bave torn him! 
peace-meal, but for the timely aid of the family, who roused l 
by the noise, burst the door of the chamber, and allowed the 
cats to escape. The Deacon fortunately survived Lis wounds, 
returned the moncy advanced him by Foazier through the 
agency of his neighbor C., and relinquished the contract. 

The war which ensued, called the whole strength of the 
country into the battle field, and both the high contracting 
parties to the cat coutract, did their country some little ser- 
vice. 

Some ten years after the peace of 1783, Frazier, on closing 
his business, journeyed through the interior to collect his 


investigate the matter the following day. 





universal, the jam fearful and to many nearly fatal. Some fell the door ef his once kind friend Dunfy, found him and his 
jand were trampled upon, others pitched headlong down the | wife living, then an old couple with a family grown up. Sir 
) granite steps, bruising their flesh, and breaking their bones, Ralph asked them if their names were Dunfy’, they replied in 
the affirmative; he then said “do you recollect an oflicer of 
the name of Abercromby that frequently visited your cottage 
when fishing in the river some years ago?”—*“Recollect?” said 
the old man, “we do indeed, sir, and often inquired after bim 
at Jast we heard he was dead, and heartly sorry for him we 
were, for he was a good ercature, aad he had no pride in him; 
he used to sit down with us in our poor cabin, aud sometimes 
taste our humble fare.,’ “In troth,” said the old woman “we 
should share with him now, was he alive”—at the same time 
giving an expressive look at her husband, as if in sorrow for 
him. To their great surprise and joy, he told them that be 
was the same Abercromby that they had known. He then 
put a one hundred pound note into the old man’s hand, aud 
wishing him, his wife, and family, all happiness, expressed his 
|| grateful sense of their former kindness tohim. Judge their 
' surprise on going into the town of Kilkenny, to hear that 
| their kind benefactor was then commander-ia-chief of Ire- 
|| land.—The Veteran. 


Some time after the death of Mr. West, which happened 
immediately after the adjournment of the celebrated Hartford 
Convention, of which he was a member, and which was the 


discovered that he, finding the Deacon’s defence desperate, ad- 
ded stratagem to his eloquence, and placed the night previous 
a number of boys under the floor of the court-room with cats 
who, upon a concerted signal, were to make their squall. They 
were admitted through the rear wall, and after night secretly 
dismissed. 


REASON. 


Can finite measure, what is infinite? 


Reason, alas! is blind even to itself: 
Yet man, vain man, would with this short lined plummet, 


Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly wisdom.— Addison 


QUARRELS. 
He that blows the coals in quarrels he has nothing to do 
with, has no right to complain ifthe sparks fly in his face. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the moon, in condolence for her loss of Empire,’ by Asteriska,— 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








complishment. And are their not such? Perhaps the blame thing else. We commend the political papers, in both theee 
“The || is but too prevalent. Every young lady has the means of in- 


Nile,’ by Luey Seymour,—‘To Fanny,’ by C. M. F. D.,—‘Stanzas,’ by | formation in her power. She need only apply them, and to 
James Hungerfurd,—*To Lucy,’ by J. 8. E. R.,—continuation of Philip» |) her own credit and satisfaction she may behuld the benefi- 


by Banquo, &e., in our next. 


Unnoticed correspondents are advised to keep cool. 





“THE MONUMENT. — 
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AMERICAN LapiEs.©-We were once in a company where a con-| 
yersation was for a length of time carricd on in a very spirited | 
manner in reference to the rclative merits of the, Ladies of | 
Sparta and those of America; several of the gentlemen hold-! 
ing eloquentiy forth in behalf of the Spartan dames, and as | 
many of the ladies advocating with truc heroism the cause, 
of their sisterhood of this country. One of the gentlemen, | 
as was afterwards acknowledged, being worsted in the fight, || 
gave as a toast “the Women of Sparta.” A lady, not willing | 
to be outdone even in the way of a banter, rose upon her! 
feet, and while her cheeks were flushed with a glow of na-! 
tional pride, she pronounced ina firm and decided tone of 
voice, “The Ladies of America.” The company caught her | 


| last.” 





spirit, and the sentiment was received with universal appro: || 


i} 


bation. A new impetus was given to the controversy, and || 
our fair countrywomen lost nothing by the contest; from the, 
disinterested patriotism they exhibited during the first months } 
of the struggle for American liberty, down to the present | 
day, their virtues were exhibited in bold relief, and shone | 


| 
| 

| 
? | 


forth with resplendent lustre: everlasting honors were pro-) 


nounced to be due to those, who, accustomed to the fashion \| 


able elegances of the first circles, resigned all their personal ; 
ornaments,—every article of dress and furniture of forcign jj 


manufacture, and confined themselves to the rude productions 1 
of a newly settled country, for the purpose of cutting off the | 
trade of Great Britain, and showing how independent they } 
could be. Numberless instances of honorable, high-minded | 


and virtuous patriotism were brought forth in support of the || 


American ladies, and they bore off the palm with deafening i 

acclamation—and the company, batchelors included, became || 

clamorous in their praise. } 
When the very pleasant excitement had somewhat subsid- 


ed, having been very patriotic during the engagement, we || 


y 


\ 


took occasion to say a few things in reference to the respon- || 
sibilities of the American ladies, in view of the high station | 
they occupied in the scale of national character, and the |) 
proud example they could place before thcir sisters of other || 
nations, and upon what do you suppose our arguments were || 
based?—Upon what we were pleased to term domestic en- | 
lightenment, which indeed might be made to include every | 
other sort of enlightenment, and we verily believe, that if the | 
ladies of every family, which could boast of more than one | 
would form themselves into a kind of fire-side Lyceum, and | 
pursue a regular, constant and systematic course of reading 
and study, that the day would socn make its appearance, | 
when the pursuit of knowledge would cease to be called | 
“sentimentality,” and newspaper editors would find better | 
employment, than puffing the infamous hells of dram-drinking f 


| cial results, All who neg!cct them, are badly prepared to act 


in the even responsible stations of wives and mothers. And 
contemplate but a moment, the powerful—the everlasting in- 
fluence/of that mother, who from the very earliest develope- 


ments of the faculty of her child, has the opportunity of 


imparting the wholesome lessons of instruction. She it is 
that has the opportunity of writing sentiments upon the 
mind, that may remain while “life and thought and being 
Who has ever passed to the years of maturity but 
can refer to periods in his history, when the deeds other 
years came up in memory, with all the evidences and stregnth 
of reality? How often ; 


“Years of sin and manhood flee 
And leave him on bis motber’s knee.”? 


And then if he can :emember the words of usefulness that 


| she whispered in his ear and on his heart, how may they af- 


fect his life? How may they wean him from his wayward- 
ness, if he has for a time forgotten them, and wandered in the 
path of error. 

It is the deliberate sentiment of some men, and learned 
men too: Show me a worthless boy or young man, and I will 


| shew you one, who has been neglected, or too much indulged 


by his mother. No doubt but that it is correct, in thousands 
ot instances, and many have passed over the stormy path of 
sin to irrevocable ruin, who might have been saved by a 
mothers’s timely admonition. 


SouTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER —That Mr. White has ad- 
ded many valuable papers, through the pages of his maga- 
zine, to the stock of our literature isa fact, that is creditable 
to himself and should be pleasing to a desc:iminating public. 

The Svuthern literary messenger, has been sustained 
through the doubtful stages of its incipiency, aud having 
passed the middle of volume fonrth, may be supposed 
to be permanently established. And if the publisher be assist- 
ed as he should, by the citizens of the Southern states, as 


| well as those in other sections, for, although the messen 


ger has “Southern” in its name, it is nevertheless somewhat 
National in its character—while benefitting himself, he may 
render his periodical a lasting honor to the South, and to the 
country. 

The issue for July, contains a varicty of papers, on differ- 
ent subjects interesting to the gencral reader. An account of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, is promised 
for a future number, which, from its connexion with the Amer- 
ican Declaration of “seventy six,” and the charge of Plagra- 
rism .nade upon Thomas Jefferson, may be looked for as a 
rich literary treat. 


UniTED STATES MAGAZINE.—The July number of this highly 
valuable periodical, has been some days upon our table, and 
we have on several occasions enjoyed the pleasure of its peru- 
sal. We find this Magazine to possess a rich fund of litera- 
ture; of its politics we have nothing to say, as matters of the 
sort are not “connected with our line;” but with its literary 
conicnts, we must say we are highly gratified, and how could 
we say otherwise, when writers of eminence, Whig and Dem- 


and dissipation, where their brothers and. friends are in the | ocrat, appear among its pages. As the different denomina- 


pursuit of present and eternal ruin. 


tion of character, is a truth which scarcely requires to be i 


Il ge * ae . . 

| tions of christian worshippers, which seem to be arrayed 
That the influence of the ladies is powerful in the forna- || against each other, whenever creeds are the subjects of re-j 
mark may meet upon some broad ground of benevolence, so | 





magazines, to the attention of the conductors of party pres- 
sess; they would do well to read and adopt them as models 
and we would bespeak for them the encouragement and eup- 
port of all persons, who are desirous of improving the mode 
of party welfare, which is now so disgraceful to the country. 

N. Hickman is the Baltimore publisher of the United States 
Magazine. 


LapiEs’ compANioN.—The number for July is entirely origi- 
nal and contains papers upon a variety of subjects from dis- 
tinguished American writers; it is embellished by a steal en- 
graving, a page of engraved embroidery, and two pages of 
music. The “Companion” we believe has been a favorite 
among the ladies for years, and they would do well to encour- 
age the companionship, as they will doubtless find it, not only 
more companionable, but far more enlightening. 

The ladies, if they knew it, and believed it, are the creators 
of society. They mculd the human mind, and to their care 

'or neglect may be attributed more than two thirds of the vir- 
{tue and profligacy that prevails in the world. 


<== 





Lapy’s soox.—This is another magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of the Ladies, and supported in its Literary contents 
ina great degree by them. We have often thought, while 
pouring over some exceedingly interesting history contained 
among the pages of the magazines dedicated to American la- 
dies, in which the progress of enlightenment or some other 
pleasing subject was exhibited, that it would be well, if the 
ladies of our country would resolve to patronize literature, and 
literary periodicals,and by reading and study render themselves 
interesting and valuable as acquaintances and friends. Among 
the great number of Ladies in the United States, how many, 
may we ask, subscribe for the Lady’s Book or Ladies Com- 
panion? And how many do not subscribe for either of 
these or for any periodical? We should be vain enough to 
think ourselves entitled to the name of philathropists if we 
could but persuade the ladies that they could improve them- 
selves and socicty an hundred fold by reading the cur- 
rent, or even of the light literature of the day. This would 
be a fair begining, for they would not be long engaged in 
the perusal of light matter, before they would become gener- 
al readers. 

The number of the “Lady’s Book” before us is one of inter- 
est and value; and is worthy of a place in every drawing room 
in the land. It contains beside the usual quantity of reading 
matter, a portrait of Mrs Segourney, engraved on steel, a 
plate of fashions elegantly colored, and two pages of music. 
Our copy was received from Hickman. 





Mr. Cooper mentions, in his late volumes, there is an opine 
ion extant that under Pompeii is still another town, over- 
whelmed with lava. The locality of Pompeii he considers as 
a ever since the great catastrophe that betel it, and that 
the story of its being discovered by accident is not authentic. 
The reason he gives is, that its loftiest buildings and pillars 
appeared above the surface of the lava, which was but some 
twenty to thirty feet deep. Not so with Herculaneum, which 
is eight fect below the surface of the lava, and whose lind- 
marks were entirely lost. 


—————S SS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
NO. II. 


Original. 


Rome, October 5, 1837. 
In my last I promised that I would say something in re- 


sustained by argument. And a proud employment is the | the violence of party spirit should be forgotten in the support || gard to the Vatican. On my first visit, 1] wandered alone 
formation of the American character—the character of free-|) of our National literature; and be he Whig or be he Democrat through the piazzas and rooms, gazing with exciting interest 
men, whose ennobling, distinguishing trait is exalted mind, |) and fight they ever so unceasingly, over the great burthen of 


Upon what do we depend more for the perpetuation of Ame |, 


the batttle,—yet whenever a theme presents interesting to onr 


rican liverty, than upon the American character—its influ-| COMMON country, it 1s pleasing to find that the weapons of 


ence at home and abroad? And what is to sustain this char- | 
acter, but mind—informed—enlightened mind? 


party warfare, may be laid aside, and hand in hand, the belli- 


|| gerents aid in its support. 


upon the frescoed walls, but with great uncertainty in re- 
spect to the artists who had painted them, until I entered the 
rooms of Raphael and gallery of oil paintings, and found my- 
self standing before the ‘Transfiguration,’ Raphael’s great mas- 
ter piece of Art. I stood long before it, feasting upon its gran- 


Almost every one, has noticed the effect of a socicty of, Asa literary depository the United States Magazine de. |i deur, and beauties, and endeavoring to drink in its excellen- 
educated ladies upon the associations in life; we mean really i serves the encouragements of the individuals of every party, \ cies. The longer I tooked upon it, the worse I felt—the more 
educated ladies, for many have the nack of affecting certain || from the cold conservative among Whigs or Democrats, to 
mawkish sentimentalities, and fancying themselves sort of|| the exploding Loco Foco of them both. But let it not be sup- 


exclusives, 


gree, and such are generally disappointed in the end. t 


formed ladies are pleased with each others company, and of | 


In-|| Deinocratic review. 


who were formed to be worshipped in some de-|| posed that we have disregarded the political papers in this 


the political papers of the Amcrican Monthly, its opponent, 


aac the Company of young men of reading habits; and if ;and we are inclined to believe, that if such papers, dignified as 
°h Were the general character of females, the general char. || they are, were the political commerce of party newspapers, 


tcter of mankind would of necessity improve. 


party politics would not be the great bug-bear, which in fact, 


eo is certainly a contemptible characteristic, and jit is. Three-fourths of the “fire and flood” of party spirit is 
's an unenviable society, whether composed of gentlemen || occasioned by the petty slang of newspaper editors who fool- 


or ladies, or both, whic 
life, in fooleries of fashion 


We have read them, and we have = 


dissatisfied I became with my own attainments, imagining 1t 
presumption to thin, much more to say, “I too am a painter.” 
It is true however, that I um trying to be one, for the ac- 
complishmen cf which object I have made sacrifice of much 
comfort an pleasure in the society of my friends, and en- 
dured th fatigues and difficulties of a travel in foreign 
climes, among strangers using strange languages; with these 
for my companions in sickness and in health, I have jour- 
neyed long, and feel that I must proceed further still to ac- 
complish the object so dear to me—so full of interest, and I 


h may waste months and years of|| sihly—yes, foolishly imagine that they cannot do justice to|! hope, future happiness. I have given up much social plea- 
to the utter neglect of mental ac-/ their cause without swearing eternal vengeance against every}; sur for the benefit of studying some of the principal Master 





















































































pieces of Art on this side of the Atlantic. How far I shall 

improve by them-—future success will detérmine. iH 
The advantages for improvement in the Arts, are far| 

greater in Rome, than in any city I have yet visited, end |) 





were I again to start from home to study the Arts, I should H 
come immediately here, and leave the other cities for my re- ( 
turn. My studics since I have been in Rome have been|| 
chiefly, confined to the Vatican, in the rooms of Raphael, 
studying from life in the French Academy, and making || 
sketches from nature. | 


There is much of the picturesque and beautiful in the) clouds of mica, and overwheleincd with sentiments of grati- 


scenery about Rome, yet I was greatly disappointed in my }) 
expectation in regard to the ruins of the Ancient City. 
They are so much exposed, and the modern buildings around 
take a deal from their hoary honors and reverential gran- 
deur. » Ht 
The climate here is warm and dry, and has the effect of | 
making me feel languid, especially when writing. I observe 
that very little business is done here during the middle of the! 
day, indeed many close their shops and indulge themselves in | 
sleep fur two or three hours, the laboring men, may be seen | 
along the pavements, and in the streets, stretched at full; 
length, and seemingly quite secure in their repose. The) 
people possess little enterprize, and less spirit for any thing |) 
but to indulge themselves. After six o'clock the streets are || 
thronged; those who can afford it, in carriages, others on I 
foot. On Sundays the citizens mostly regale*themselves in |! 
the Borghese Villa, and the display of carriages 1s immense, | 
they follow each other in close procession. It requires a 
number of horsemen stationed at proper distances, to preserve | 
order, &c. | 
What I have written has been done in great haste, as I de- | 
vote my time almost exclusively to my profession, for, now | 
that I am here, I feel that I must make every possible im- |; 
provement, and with the facilitics before me that the place | 
abundantly affords, I must make advancements. 
Respects &c. to friends, and believe me yours, | 

To. 2. 











“Now gentle gales, | 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense | 
Nature’s perfumes, and whispers whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils.” i 

Of all the attractions held forth to strangers by this goodly | 
metropolis, a visit to the Capitol Gardens, at this genial sca- i 
son, is surely the most refreshing. | 

The stately Temple of Liberty empowered in blooming | 
verdure; the blended odor of trees, shrubs, and flowers, | 

“Scattering their fragrance o’er the fields of air,” i 
—the snow white columns of the Capitol glistening at inter- | 
vals through the varying tints of dense foliage; the gushing i 
fountain and the shady seats, present a combination of nature || 
and art rarcly to be met with elsewhere. H 

The graceful sweep of the smooth gravel walk, with its | 
ever-green fringe, conducts the visiter, by the western gate, 

along a thickly sown shrubbery of every varicty of color and | 
perfume, to the festooned summer house crowning the summit || 
of this beautiful promenade. From the cool spot covered |! 
with vines, honcysuckles, and roses, the scenery over the | 
Potomac and the Avenue would be unrivalled were not the | 
perspective partially obstructed by a half-decayed cedar and 
some other trees encroaching on the middle walk. 

Attracted by the hucs ofa favorite flower, we were amused | 
at the rueful complaints of the public gardener, touching the | 
depradations on his flower-beds by the fair hands of Sylphs, 
who, not unfrequently, grace the scene of his labors: 

“Sometimes walking, not unseen. 
By stately elms, or hillocks green.”’ 

The lawn in front of the Capitol is studded with ane, 
trees, and interspersed with beds of exotic and native flowers 
tastefully arranged in regular figures. | 

Of deciduous forest trecs, we observe the sycamore, elm, |! 
larch, poplar, sugar maple, and whiteash. Of the evergrees, 
the northwest spruce and those beautiful specimens of box- 
wood adorning the centre of the ovals, diamonds and stars 
forming the flower-beds along the west front of the Capitol 
grounds. 

Some of the most flourishing trees appear to have beer 
lately transplanted, without, however, having sustained. th 
slightest injury; amongst these we noticed the tulip poplar 
forty feet high, and one foot in diameter, silver leaf and sugar 
maples, &c. This hazardous operation of transplanting ma- 
ture trees reflects much credit on the artist who accomplish- 
ed it. 

On turning to take a last look at the enchanting scenery 
SJom the gate, we were struck by the incongruous situation. 


iT 
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| of some lofty button-wood trees, partially eclipsing the front | 
| Anatomists have often remarked, that though our diseases 


view of the Capitol. 
Trees adapted to the foreground of this beautiful edifice 
should never exceed in elevation the level of the terrace or 


| principal mound. Were any of this class substituted for 


those now standing, the improved effect would be immediately 
apparent. 

Quitting this oasis with regret, we entered on the desert 
plain of Pennsylvania Avenue—the favorite region of gran- 
ite dust and western simooms, whence stifled with flying 


tude for the tender care of our health evinced by the conscript 
Fathers, we escaped, 
“Well powder’d and preserved,” 
to the shelter of our hotell. 
Washington. June 1838. 


SUNSET 


From the summit of Savage Mountain. 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


ViaTor. 


Original. 





Althongh ’tis near the close of July, still 

Upon these hills the wind is bleak and chill, 
And here it seems as eold in summer time, 

As is the winter of a southern clime; 

And yet the piercing air is well repaid 

By the fine scene before the vision laid: 

Far as the eye can reach, the mountains high 
Shew their dark outlines boldly ‘gainst the sky; 
‘There like a cloud of storm each seems to rest, 
With the young tempest slumbering on its breast. 


Tis now the hour of sunset. Far diffuse 

Along the occident its blended hues. 

The hills are clothed in purple. One large cloud 
Hangs on the west horizon, like a shroud 

For the departing sun; while the bright tinge 

Upon its edges seem a costly fringe 

Of gold and purple. Pure spots of the heaven, 

Scen through the cloud where its thick woof is riven, 
Bear the clear vermeil tinting which doth streak 

In her decay woman’s consumtive cheek. 


Yet this fair scene, on which the vision dwells 

With so much rapture at its brighntess, tells 

A melancholy tale of fading things— 

E’en as depart the glorious colorings 

That linger o’er the west, must beauty fade, 

And brilliant hopes, by which the heart is ray’d 

{n youthful hours, and woman’s love, will die,— 
And hearts which wear the glow which soon must fly 
From yonder golden clouds, when night is there, 

Too soon may bear the doings of despair. 


And yet how strange is mankind—thus to gaze 
With pleasure on the last receding rays 

Of sunset blending with the sky’s deep blue; 

Or ling’ring on the clouds, as though the view 
Told mach of future happiness! He paints 

With fancy’s pencil dipt in sunset tints, 

Scenes of deep bliss for many an after year, 
Rearing his cloud-wrougitt castles in the air. 

Ah! knew he but how soon both lose their glow, 
His dreams would be much less of joy than woe.— 


But still [ love a sunset scene to see,— 
For melancholy thoughts are sweet to me, 
And sunset ever brings them to my mind,— 
So on this grassy hill I have reclined 
In the bleak air, to look upon the sun 
And you bright clouds upon the horizon, 
And the last resy rays of dying day, 
Vhich soon beneath the night must melt away,— 
Comparing them, as now they brightly glow, 
To my own heart and hopes some years ago. 


TO MARY. 


On her giving me a rosebud. 





BY J. 8. E. ROCHESTER. 


Original. 


Ay, place the rosebud on my bosom, 
Fit emblem of a waman’s love! 

?T will please awhile, and then the blossom 
Will wither, die and worthless prove. 

Thus sweet, seducing woman, Mary, 
Often on our sex will simile, 

And captivate, with figures fairy, 
Hearts that deem not of her guile; 

But when the pleasing spell is o'er, 
Woman seems as fulse as fair; 

Her Jove is dead; her smile no more 
Brings eblivion of care. 


Elkridge, June 1838. 





The first consideration a wise man fixeth upon, is the great |} larity and order of our notions. May complain © 
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THE RAMBLER. 


|are sufficiently numerous and severe, yet when we inquire in. 
‘to the structure of the body, the tenderness of some patts, the 
| minuteness of others, and the immense multiplicity of animal 
functions that must concur to the healthful and vigorous exer- 
jercise of all our powers, there appears reason to wonder rath. 
er that we are preserved so long, than that we perish so soon, 
and that our frame subsists for a single day, or hour, without 
|disorder rather than that it should be broken or obstructed by 
violence of accidents, or length of time. 

The same reflection arises in my mind, upon observation of 
|the manner in which marriage is frequently contracted 
When I see the avaricious and crafty taking companions to 
their tables and their beds, without any inquiry, but after 
farms and money; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting them. 
selves for life to those whom they have only seen by the light 
of tapers at a ball; when parents make articles for their chil- 
|dren, without inquiring after their consent; when so ve marry 
for heirs tu disappoint their brothers, and others throw them- 
\selver into the arms of those whom they do not love, because 
‘they have found themselves rejected where they were most 
jsolicitous to please; when some marry because their scrvanty 
‘cheat them, some because they squander their own money, 
|some because their houses are pestered with compiny, some 
, because they will live like other people, and some only because 
‘they are sick of themselves, I am not so much inclined to 
wonder that marriage is sometimes unhappy, as that it ap 
‘pears so little loaded with calamity! and cannot but conclude 
ithat society has something within itself eminently agreeable 
‘to human nature, when I find its pleasures so great that even 
\the ill choice of a companion can hardly over balance thom. 


THE LAW OF HONOR. 
Archdeacon Paley is supposed to have promulgated some 
tolerably correct opinions concerning certain subjects of no 
‘slight importance to the happiness of mankind. This cele- 
‘brated moralist thus speaks of the Jaw of honor which often 
compels a man to lift his hand in mortal strife against bis 
fellow being, perhaps, his friend, who never injured him in 


;word or deed: 
| “The Jaw of honor is a system of rules constructed by the 


people of fashion, and calculated to, facilitate their intercourse 
|with one another and for no other purpose. It prescribes and 
jregulates the duties between equals omitting such as relate to 
\the Supreme Being, as well as those which we owe to our in- 
|feriors. For which reasons, profaneness, neglect of public 
|worship, or private devotion, cruelty to scrvants, rigorous 
itreatment of tenants, or other dependents, want of charity to 
the poor, injury done to tradesmen by insolvencics, or delay of 
payments, with numberless examples of the same kind, are 
‘accounted no breaches of honor because a man is not a less 
‘agreeable companion of these vices—nor tu deal with those 
,concerns which are usually transacted between one gentleman 


jand another. 
Again the law of honor being constituted by men occupied 


‘in the pursuit of pleasure, and for the mutual convinicnce of 
such men will be found, as might be expected from the char- 
acter and design of the lawmakers, to be in most instances fa- 
vorable to the licentious indulgence of the natural passions. 
| Thus it allows of drunkenness, prodigality, duciling, and re- 
ivenge in the extreme, and lays on the virtucs opposite 
| these.” 
| 










———————_—— 


TIME. 


Time is lent us to be laid out in God’s service to his hor 
isider that 


| 
| 
| our, and we cannot be too diligent in it, if we cci 
/time is preeious, short, passing, uncertain, irrevocable when 
| gone, and that for which we must be accountable. 


If men would think that a moment lst can never be re 
:called, that time moves on with unalterably regularity, a" 
iyet, that we have it under our control for the future, I fcc! # 
‘sured maay would devote their ume to some laudable and 
luseful pursuit; and if our capacities did not obtain something 
‘useful and pleasing, we should, at least, set that example 
| those of superior talents and abilities, which othe ryvise might 
have lain dormant for want of stimulation, and deprived ti 
world of all their useful researches and inquiries, which scl 
dom fail to inerease the happiness and well-being of soai'y- 
and never to afford us the pleasing and permanent reficctiva 
jot having spent our time usefully and rationally. 


MEMORY. 
ity, rege 


spicu 
Memory depends very much upon the persp feat 


end of his creation; what it is, and wherein it consists? the ||memory, when the defect is in their judgment, and other 


next is, of the most proper meancs to that end. 


|when they grasp at all, retain nothing. 








